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EDITORIAL 


For  almost  as  long  as  man  has  been 
civilized,  doubt  has  existed  in  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  should  use  the  death  penalty. 
The  arguments  against  the  death  penalty 
are  numerous  and  convincing.  The  death 
penalty  is  wrong  because  long-term  impris- 
onment is  as  eflFective  a  deterrent  as  the 
death  penalty,  most  murderers  are  highly 
unhkely  to  become  threats  to  society,  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  murderer  in  prison  for 
many  years  is  less  than  the  coiirt  costs 
relating  to  his  tried  and  appeals,  and  no 
human  being  has  the  right  to  decide 
whether  a  feUow  h\iman  being  deserves  to 
die.  In  addition,  the  death  penalty  is  inhu- 
mane, there  is  a  chance  that  an  innocent 
person  will  die,  the  death  penalty  is  subject 
to  prejudice,  and  the  mere  existence  of  the 
death  penalty  has  a  disturbing  effect  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  our  system. 

The  threat  of  long-term  imprison- 
ment is  as  great  a  deterrent  as  the  death 
penalty.  Studies  show  that  there  is  defi- 
nitely no  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
murders  committed  after  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  in  a  particular  country  or 
region.  In  fact,  homicide  rates  often  drop 
after  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

Most  murderers  are  highly  iinlikely 
to  become  threats  to  society.  Studies  show 
that  fewer  than  one  percent  of  murderers 
who  come  out  of  prison  murder  again,  partly 
becaiise  of  their  advanced  age  and  partly 
because  their  murders  were  crimes  of  pas- 
sion and  not  premeditated  crimes.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  people  who  murder  are  not 
hardened  criminals  but  more  or  less  ordi- 
nary people  who  simply  m\irder  once  when 
they  are  unable  to  control  themselves. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  murderer  in 
prison  is  oft«n  less  than  the  court  and  appeal 
costs  spent  on  that  murderer.  For  instance. 


in  1983  imprisoning  one  inmate  for  fifty 
years  cost  less  than  one  million  dollars.  The 
typical  cost  for  a  capital  punishment  case  in 
1983  was  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
before  any  form  of  appeal  was  filed. 

No  human  being  has  the  right  to 
determine  whether  a  fellow  himian  being 
deserves  to  die.  If  a  just  and  omniscient 
deity  exists,  then  this  deity  has  the  right  to 
decide  whether  a  person  lives  or  dies.  We,  as 
humans  possessing  only  mortal  knowledge, 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  him:ian 
being  we  are  condemning  is  able  to  be  re- 
formed or  not. 

The  death  penalty  is  inhumane  and 
goes  against  the  grain  of  the  moral  principle 
of  the  sanctity  of  himian  life.  If  human  life 
is  sacred,  what  gives  us  the  right  to  take  it? 
Also,  the  drawn-out  court  procedure,  often 
taking  as  long  as  five  years,  is  inhumane. 

There  is  a  chance,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, that  a  completely  innocent  person 
might  be  killed.  For  example,  a  man  was 
convicted  of  raping  and  beating  to  death  a 
sixty-eight  year  old  woman.  The  only  evi- 
dence connecting  him  with  the  crime  was  a 
palm  print  which  matched  one  found  on  the 
wall  in  the  lady's  apartment.  The  man  has 
since  passed  two  polygraph  tests  which 
were  not  permitted  as  evidence  at  his  trial. 
The  man,  an  alcoholic  who  was  drunk  at  the 
time  of  the  crime,  could  not  accoxmt  for  his 
whereabouts  at  the  time  the  woman  was 
murdered.  He  will  in  all  probability  be 
executed  for  a  crime  he  may  not  have 
committed. 

The  death  penalty  is  subject  to  preju- 
dice. In  countries  which  use  the  death 
penalty,  members  of  minority  groups  face 
much  higher  chances  of  being  executed  than 
do  members  of  the  majority.  Similarly,  poor 
people  who  can  rarely  afford  to  defend  them- 
selves with  private  attorneys  and  must  be 
defended  by  court-appointed  lawyers  face 
much  higher  chances  of  execution  than  the 
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rich  who  can  afford  private  attorneys. 

Finally,  the  mere  existence  of  capital 
pxinishment  itself  has  a  disturbing  effect  on 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  simple 
fact  that  the  death  penalty  is  possible  will 
influence  the  way  the  judge  and  jury  think. 
The  eye  for  an  eye  principle  feeds  a  primitive 
need  in  us  for  sacrifice,  catharsis  and  re- 
venge. Therefore,  is  the  eye  for  an  eye 
principle  fundamentally  acceptable,  and 
above  all,  is  it  civilized  to  take  a  life  in  the 
name  of  justice?  This  central  moral  argu- 
ment is  irrefutable. 

AlthouLgh  it  is  indeed  possible  to  take 
any  number  of  stands  with  regard  to  the 
death  penalty,  there  is  only  one  stand  that 
truly  makes  sense  from  an  ethical  perspec- 
tive. However  dangerous  a  criminal  may 
seem,  however  much  he  or  she  may  appear 
to  deserve  death,  however  costly  it  may  be  to 
keep  a  criminal  in  prison,  statistics  and  our 
own  moral  reasoning  tell  us  that  to  execute 
is  wrong.  Countries  which  continue  to  use 
the  death  penalty  are  satisfying  vindictive 
needs  of  the  Shadow  within  us  for  dramatic 
violence.  Canadians  may  feel  proud  of  their 
record  on  the  death  penalty;  in  a  vote  of 
conscience  last  year,  the  Canadian  ParUa- 
ment  defeated  a  proposition  to  reinstate  the 
death  penalty.  Other  coiuitries,  such  as  our 
large,  loud  neighbor  to  the  south,  may  not 
feel  so  proud:  instead  of  voting  for  Michael 
Dukakis,  who  is  against  capital  punish- 
ment, they  elected  George  Bush,  a  strong 
proponent  of  the  death  penalty. 


LETTER 


It  seems  that  for  the  last  two  issues  of 
the  "Nexus"  too  many  articles  have  been 
concerned  with  the  further  degredation  of 
American  politics,  the  Republican  party  in 
particular.  Although  your  writers  have 
been  preaching  about  the  downfall  of  the 


G.O.P.  and  the  glory  of  the  Democrats'  rise 
to  power,  I  am  happy  to  announce,  in  case 
you  were  too  busy  watching  "Saturday 
Night  Live"  and  jotting  down  snappy  quota- 
tions from  the  world-renowned  political 
coliminist  and  brilliant  law  student  Dennis 
Miller,  that  you  are  wrong.  I  am  also  happy 
to  say  that  you  have  sorely  misjudged  the 
American  people.  IfReagan  is  so  pitiful,  and 
the  Bush/Quayle  combination  even  worse, 
then  why  did  they  win  by  a  sizable  and 
siuprising  margin?  If  Reagan  was  such  a 
bad  politician,  why  did  he  win  by  a  sweeping 
landsUde  in  1980  and  1984?  Surely  that 
means  something,  doesn't  it?  Although 
there  was  a  severe  scsindal  in  the  Reagan 
years,  why  do  you  not  speak  out  against 
Carter's  laughable  farce  of  a  term,  or 
Johnson's  involvement  of  the  U.S.  in  Viet 
Nam,  or  Kennedy's  Bay  ofPigs  fiasco  and  his 
"fling"  with  some  "broad,"  namely  Marilyn 
Monroe?  But  no,  you  cannot  do  that;  that  is 
against  your  policy:  no  Democrat-bashing 
allowed. 

It  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  when  we 
civilians  are  politically  informed  by  such 
"humorists"  such  as  Aislin  (or  Terry 
Mosher,  if  you  prefer),  G.  B.  Trudeau  and 
Ben  Wicks. 

It  also  becomes  depressing  when  po- 
litically ignorant  students  attempt  to  write 
about  something  they  lack  factual  knowl- 
edge of,  and  try  to  play  the  "jokingly  cynical 
Boston-liberal  coliimnist."  It  is  my  belief 
that  they  should  write  about  what  they 
know,  such  as  academics,  sports  or  extra- 
curricular activities,  things  that  they  can 
speak  about  without  actvially  looking  like 
the  idiots  they  say  they  are  writing  about. 

-Patrick  Lejten3d 
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ESSAY 


The  Last  Spike  and  Other  Fictions 


Whose  dream  is  this,  I  would  like  to  know: 
is  this  a  manufactured 
hallucination,  a  cynical  fiction,  a  lure  for 
export  only? 

Margaret  Atwood, 
"At  the  Tourist  Centre  in  Boston" 

Ovir  recent  election,  with  its  noisy 
rhetoric  and  bom-again  jingoism,  has 
taught  that  many  of  us,  like  the  Americans, 
accept  the  notion  that  we  have  a  distinct 
national  identity  which  must  be  preserved 
against  malevolent  outside  forces.  John 
Turner  spun  gold  out  of  hay  with  his  postur- 
ing about  the  new-found  "cause  of  (his)  life," 
the  blocking  of  free  trade  with  the  United 
States  to  salvage  oiu*  national  unity,  iden- 
tity, vision,  integrity,  etc. 

In  some  senses  he  may  be  right, 
however  vague  he  was  about  defining  his 
terms.  Already  the  Gillette  plants  in  Can- 
ada have  been  lathered  and  shaved.  My 
problem  with  Turner,  Broadbent,  and  some 
other  Canadian  nationalists  is  their  hazi- 
ness about  what  defines  us  as  Canadians 
and  makes  us  different  fiivm  citizens  of  the 
empire  to  the  South.  If  we  should  be  con- 
cerned that  free  trade  will  wash  away  real 
and  imagined  national  and  cultural  bor- 
ders, what  will  we  lose  as  a  people? 

A  people?  Is  that  what  we  are?  Two 
summers  ago  in  Europe,  I  remember  having 
picked  up  the  International  Herald  Tribune 
to  check  the  baseball  scores.  On  a  back  page 
beside  Art  Buchwald's  column  was  a  star- 
tling headline:  "Ceinada  Embarks  on  Great 
National  Experiment."  Having  left  the 
coxintry  only  two  weeks  before,  this  seemed 


an  important  news  flash.  Were  the  borders 
now  closed?  Had  Perrin  Beatty  staged  a 
coup?  No.  Canada  was  attempting  to  build 
"a  cultural  mosaic"  in  which  the  celebration 
and  tolerance  of  ethnic  differences  would 
allow  each  person  both  to  be  a  Canadian  and 
to  retain  an  identification  with  his  family's 
origins.  The  article  went  on  to  point  out  how 
different  this  was  fi-om  that  other  hoary 
metaphor,  "the  American  melting  pot"  into 
which  all  nationals  are  happily  and  will- 
ingly subsimied.  What  a  happy  picture  this 
seemed  (even  though  the  article  was  actu- 
ally describing  initiatives  begun  in  the 
Trudeau  era):  we  now  could  wear  fiinny 
costumes,  speak  in  dialects  luiknown  to  me, 
eat  seasoned  foods,  dance  traditionally,  and 
whoop  it  up  generally,  while  at  the  same 
time  being  Canadian!  The  article,  though, 
did  not  instruct  us  about  how  to  be  Cana- 
dian, or  how  to  recognize  one.  Ciao,  eh? 

I  asked  my  Grade  11  class  recently, 
after  we  had  read  through  a  selection  of 
Canadian  poems,  to  define  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Canadian.  Perhaps  because  of  the  election 
campaign  raging  at  the  time,  almost  all 
defined  themselves  against  some  American 
constant:  I  read  about  what  we  were  not, 
rather  than  what  we  were.  This  response 
put  me  in  mind  of  our  national-poHtical 
leaders,  who  similarly  have  difficulty  with 
this  task.  Perhaps  this  reluctance  or  inabil- 
ity to  define  ourselves  is  what  makes  us  so 
shrewdly  Canadian:  no  way  well  be  painted 
into  some  comer.  Oh,  wily  Canuck! 

Margaret  Atwood,  a  Canadian  poet 
who  has  invested  much  thought  in  this 
subject,  offers  little  comfort.  We  live  in  a 
"bush  garden,"  and  are  a  nation  of  people 
who  have  not  moved  beyond  the  pioneers  in 
appreciating  our  geographical  and  psycho- 
logical "place."  For  her  out  national  geogra- 
phy defines  our  character  as  a  people:  we 
must   survive    against   and   comprehend 
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nature's  rotigh  indifference.  Even  in  the 
city,  where  we  content  oiirselves  to  think  we 
have  mastered  our  environment,  she  chal- 
lenges us  to 

Turn,  look  up 

through  the  gritty  window: 

an  unexplored 
wilderness  of  wires... 

Txim,  look  down: 

there  is  no  city; 

this  is  the  centre  of  a  forest 

your  place  is  empty. 

("A  Bus  Along  St.  Clair:  December") 

I  would  rather  read  the  poet's  admission  of 
questing  ignorance  than  the  bold  pro- 
nouncements of  windy  politicians  who  think 
of  Canada  and  free  trade  only  in  terms  of 
good  business  and  good  votes.  Although 
Atwood  too,  like  my  Grade  1 1  's,  defines  us  as 
a  negation  of  sorts,  at  least  she  does  not 
assert  shamelessly  a  love  of  whatever  it  is 
we  are,  once  we've  appointed  a  Royal 
Commission  to  discover  just  what  that  is. 

--Mr.  Geoffrey  Dowd 


RELIGION 


The  Promotion  of  Atheism  at 
Selwyn  House 

The  vast  majority  of  schools  in  Que- 
bec are  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  in 
spirit.  SelwynHouse,  of  course,  falls  under 
the  latter  category.  Over  the  years,  how- 
ever, the  Catholics  have  preserved  the  relig- 
ious aspect  of  their  schools,  while  many 
Protestant  schools,  SHS  included,  have 
abandoned  theirs. 


I  remember  first  coming  to  SHS  ten 
years  ago.  Back  then,  the  students  re- 
spected the  traditional  vsdues  bestowed 
upon  them  under  the  British  system  of 
education.  A  decade  ago,  the  words  "tradi- 
tion" and  "pride"  meant  something  at 
Selwyn  House;  we  did  things  our  own  way 
and  we  were  proud  of  it.  Now  look  at  the 
students  in  the  younger  grades — loud  and 
obnoxious,  with  no  respect  for  the  establish- 
ment. I  attribute  this  to  a  loss  of  values  in 
the  school,  a  loss  of  values  which  can  only  be 
revitaUzed  through  rehgious  education 
beginning  in  the  youngest  grades. 

Unfortunately,  the  establishment 
has  done  nothing  to  promote  religion  in  the 
school.  Not  only  has  it  remained  impassive 
on  the  subject,  but,  by  not  devoting  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  spent  on  the  sci- 
ences toward  religious  education,  it  has 
actually  encouraged  atheism.  And  the  argu- 
ment that  the  scientific  method  of  teaching 
is  more  logical  than  religious  education  can 
be  invalidated  immediately.  After  all,  how 
logical  is  a  method  of  education  where  a  50% 
exam  mark  rounds  up  to  a  1  and  5  times  5 
equals  30  because  of  sig.  figs? 

The  rapid  pace  at  which  the  school  is 
losing  its  moral  values  saddens  me.  We 
must  bring  religion  back  into  this  school 
immediately  to  revitalize  our  traditional 
values,  for  the  Selwyn  House  that  is  now  is 
no  doubt  nflt  the  Selwyn  House  our  fovmders 
intended  it  to  be.  IfAlgemon  Lucas  saw  that 
we  had  demoUshed  that  chapel  of  a  United 
Church  in  favour  of  building  a  second  gym- 
nasiimi,  he'd  be  rolling  in  his  grave. 

-Tom  Richardson 
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HISTORY 


Edward  I 

Edward  the  First  was  the  ruler  of 
England  from  1272  to  1307.  ffis  reign  is 
famoxis  for  his  subjugation  of  the  Welsh,  his 
codification  of  English  law,  and  his  at- 
tempted conquest  of  Scotland.  He  was  the 
lowliest  scum  ever  to  hold  the  post  of  king. 
Let  me  explain  to  you  what  he  did  to  Wales. 
He  created  a  kind  of  apartheid.  Towns  were 
set  up  (behind  thick  walls,  of  course)  in 
which  the  Welsh  were  not  allowed  to  reside. 
Only  EngUshmen  and  other  foreigners 
could  participate  in  milking  Wales  for  all 
she  was  worth.  Landowners  and  peasants 
were  evicted  from  their  lands  by  English 
lords.  The  English,  in  accordance  with  their 
much  vaimted  fairness,  gave  each  Welsh- 
man an  equal  parcel  of  land  in  the  upland 
bogs  where  people  coxild  not  live,  never  mind 
farm.  Edward  realized  the  natural  superior- 
ity of  English  law,  so  he  abolished  or  "cor- 
rected" (to  use  his  term)  the  Welsh  law. 
Welsh  law,  by  the  way,  dated  back  to  950, 
whereas  English  law  really  began  in  1066. 
To  add  insvdt  to  injury,  the  Welsh,  while 
pleading  their  cases  in  English  courts,  were 
not  allowed  to  use  their  own  language. 
Wales'  origins  were  British  and  pre-Roman, 
whereas  the  two  EngUsh  languages  at  the 
time — ^French  and  Anglo-Saxon — ^were  re- 
cent incomers  from  overseas.  Edward  also 
tried  to  put  Scotland  under  the  EngUsh 
yoke.  He  seemed  to  believe  in  the  supremacy 
of  England  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  his 
own  right  to  assert  his  suzerainty  over  other 
free  peoples.  He  managed  to  carry  oflF  the 
paraphemelia  of  Scottish  royalty  (including 
the  Scone  on  which  the  Scots  had  crowned 
their  royalty  since  the  10th  Century)  but 
due  to  the  Scottish  and  his  own  death  he  was 


stopped  in  his  attempt  at  conquest.  Among 
his  other  accomplishments  were  the  banish- 
ment of  all  Jews  from  England  and  the 
defeat  of  England's  first  tnily  democratic 
leader,  Simon  de  Montfort.  L.F.  Salzman 
closes  his  book  Edward  by  quoting  Anthony 
Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  his  funeral:  "And 
it  is  hoped  and  most  confidently  beUeved 
that  the  innimierate  good  works  which  he 
wrought  during  his  hfe  bear  witness  on  his 
behalf  before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  he  may  reign  with  him  for  ever.  Amen." 
Let's  hope  not. 

-Dafydd  ap  Rhys 


WAR 

& 

REMEMBRANCE 


The  Vietnam  War 

Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Nicoll  made  this  speech 
at  the  school's  Remembrance  Day  assembly 
on  November  10, 1988. 

We  are  here  today  to  commemorate 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  of  November  1 1 , 
1918,  that  ended  the  worst  war  known  to 
man  up  to  that  time.  World  War  I  was 
supposed  to  be  "the  war  to  end  all  wars."  We 
all  know  that  was  a  dream  because  a  mere 
twenty  years  later,  the  world  was  at  war 
again,  and  this  one  was  to  be  even  more 
horrific.  This  war  ushered  in  the  age  of  the 
bomb.  It  was  fought  to  halt  the  spread  of 
Nazism  and  fascism  which  threatened  the 
world.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  the  AUies 
were  victorious.  But  this  war  did  not  end 
world-wide  conflicts  either.     The  names 
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have  changed  and  the  conflicts  have  become 
regionahzed.  In  the  20th  century,  approxi- 
mately 78  million  people  have  died  in  wars, 
revolutions,  coups  d'6tats.  wars  of  national 
liberation,  police  actions,  etc.  This  is  a 
number  approximately  three  times  the  size 
of  Canada.  Under  whatever  name,  they  all 
represent  the  same  thing:  death  and  de- 
struction. 

Canadians  of  my  generation  have 
never  experienced  the  horrors  of  the  battle- 
field. We  have  not  been  asked  to  go  to 
faraway  places  to  fight  for  democracy  and 
freedom.  We  have  been  truly  fortunate  and 
are  forever  grateful  to  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Harrington  [guest  speaker  at  our  Remem- 
brance Day  assembly],  fought  in  World  War 
II  to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  Sadly,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  my  American  con- 
temporaries. They  were  drsifled  to  go  to 
Vietnam  to  halt  the  spread  of  Communism 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Thoxisands  went  and 
died.  The  majority  were  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  Those  who  returned  experienced 
tremendous  difficulties  adjusting  to  society. 
The  Vietnam  War  became  the  longest  war  in 
American  history  and  almost  tore  the  coimi- 
try  asunder.  There  was  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  emd  to  those  who  fought  it. 
Although  the  opposition  to  the  war  was  less 
vocal  in  Canada,  Canadians  did  express 
their  opposition  to  it.  Some  Canadians 
fought  in  Vietnam,  however.  They  volun- 
teered to  go,  and  of  the  10,000  who  served, 
66  died.  Recently,  a  memorial  was  erected 
in  St.  Bernard  de  Lacolle,  Quebec,  to  honour 
those  Canadians  who  died  in  Vietnam. 

Who  of  us  will  forget  the  images  of 
Vietnam  that  Hashed  on  our  television 
screens  nightly?  Burning  villages,  napsdm 
victims,  B-52  bombers,  helicopters  loading 
the  wounded,  and  soldiers  slogging  through 
the  rice  paddies.  It  became  known  as  the 
T.V.  War."  America  eventually  lost  this 
war.  The  war  ended  officially  for  America  in 


1973  when  the  last  combat  troops  went 
home.  The  final  images  of  Vietnam  were  the 
scenes  from  Saigon  in  1975  of  American 
hehcopters  flying  the  remaining  personnel 
from  the  Americem  Embassy  to  the  aircraft 
carriers  waiting  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

After  the  defeat,  the  Vietnam  War 
became  the  forgotten  war.  No  one  wanted  to 
know  what  had  gone  wrong.  There  were  no 
tickertape  parades  down  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York  City  as  there  had  been  after  WW 
II  and  the  Korean  War.  The  Vets  were  not 
welcomed  home  as  heroes.  Everyone 
wanted  to  forget  this  war  that  was  fought  in 
the  j\ingles  of  Southeast  Asia  xinder  horren- 
dous conditions:  mines,  boobytraps,  Agent 
Orange,  snakes,  lizards,  and  the  everpre- 
sent  wet  and  darkness  of  the  jungle.  The 
men  were  ignored  and  suffered  tremendous 
guilt  and  anger.  53,000  Americans  died  in 
Vietnam,  and  apparently  as  many  veterans 
have  committed  suicide.  The  latest  afflic- 
tion is  post- Vietnam  Traumatic  Syndrome, 
another  legacy  of  the  war.  It  has  been 
mainly  through  the  work  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Association  that  the  proper  help 
and  recognition  has  been  afforded  to  those 
Vets  affected  by  the  war.  They  have  not 
forgotten. 

In  1960,  John  F.  Kennedy  said,  "We 
have  the  power  to  make  this  the  best  genera- 
tion of  mankind  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
or  to  make  it  the  last."  The  poppy  is  synony- 
mous with  war  and  the  poem  "In  Flanders 
Fields."  The  poet,  John  McCrae,  has  been 
accused  of  being  a  militarist  and  of  glorify- 
ing war,  mainly  because  of  these  lines  in  his 
poem: 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch  —  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

I  would  rather  interpret  them  as  a  challenge 
to  st£md  up  and  fight  the  forces  of  dictator- 
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ship  and  misrule.  As  Kennedy  stated,  the 
biggest  challenge  is  now  upon  us. 

Today  we  assemble  to  salute  the  men 
and  women  who  fought  the  forces  of  dicta- 
torship and  misnile,  and  perished  for  our 
liberty.  Lest  we  forget. 

--Mr.  Tom  Nicoll 


CLASSIFIED 


COMMENTS 


Concerning  Blake's  editorial: 

Your  essay  lacks  insight.  Be  more 
descriptive.  On  the  lighter  note,  your  vo- 
cabulary is  good  and,  on  the  whole,  your 
essay  is  far  superior  to  what  I  was  capable  of 
doing  at  your  young  and  tender  age.' 

Mark:  251.1  % 
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Nautilus  Plus 


If  anyone  is  interested  in  a  member- 
ship at  a  Nautilus  Health  Club  around  the 
city,  see  Eric  Jabal  in  llA.  I'm  able  to  get 
you  a  50%  discount  on  your  initial  fees.  Give 
me  a  call  at  762-3248  if  interested,  after 
8:00  on  weeknights. 

Eric  Jabal  llA 
762-3248 


HUMOR 


Question:  What  has  Bush  ordered  the  Se- 
cret Service  to  do  in  the  event  of  his  death? 

Guess:  Shoot  Q\iayle? 

Answer:  No.  To  distribute  g\ins  to  all 
Americans  so  that  they  can  shoot  them- 
selves! 


'  P.C.  Shannon.  The  Selwvn  House  Guide  to 
Marking.  "Chapter  3:  The  Grade  1 0  Victims 
of  the  1987-88  Schoolyear." 


